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where we had to push our way through the crowd back
to the place from which we had started. The paid
mourners were giving good value for money. Women
howled and shrieked from the upper windows. I saw
one girl stop yelling for a moment in order to wink at
a friend in the street below, and then resume her bellow-
ing all the more-frantically. The crowds were growing
larger. A squadron of Circassian troops, in black tunics
and white cloaks, walked past on their restless horses,
led by a fiercely moustached Colonel who twirled his
sabre defiantly. The air was perfectly still. Little
cumulus clouds were poised in a bright, blue sky.
Presently an R.A.F. plane wheeled overhead as the
Fighting French flags were carried past.

The weight of mourners increased, and gradually, to
their bewilderment, the distinguished Diplomats and
Generals standing on the steps of the House of Parlia-
ment, compelled by inexorable pressure from behind,
were pushed down the steps into the streets and into the
midst of the jostling crowds. I caught one glimpse
of General Collet squeezed cheek by jowl with the
Armenian patriarch, who had a large black beard. The
mourners renewed their howling, and I crept away.

That evening I saw General Spears, who warned me
of various difficulties I had overlooked; the next day I
drove to Beirut, and the next morning I flew back to
Cairo where I went straight to hospital. Michael gave
instructions to the night nurse to wait until I had
finished and sealed my report before giving me an
injection and a dose of luminol. I remember lying back,
relaxed at last, in my safe white bed. The drone of the
plane's engine was still in my ears, and my head ached
with persistent, rhythmic thuds, but in my heart was
peace, and I thought of a ship, after the buffets and